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all the important acts are decided in the political discussions of the 
people, and that the debates in the House of Commons have been 
reduced to mere matters of form, have taken from the passage of meas- 
ures the safeguards of careful consideration and minute parliamentary 
debate. In taking this stand the author does not seem to realize that 
this condition is one of the signs of political progress, a proof of the 
superior political education of the English people as compared with 
that of other civilized peoples. Although it involves manifest dangers 
incident to the increasing complexity of English institutions, to mag- 
nify these tendencies into indications of political decline is both un- 
scientific and unhistorical . It indicates a lack of careful analysis of 
political conditions; a result of the failure to bring social and economic 
conditions in close relation with political principles. With these few 
criticisms of Mr. Dickinson's conclusions it may be said that his ex- 
position of facts, and the clear perception of political methods and 
principles are such as to make the work of great value to the stu- 
dent of contemporaneous English politics. 

L. S. Rows. 

University of Pennsylvania. 

State Railroad Control, with a History of its Development in Iowa. 

By Frank H. Dixon, Ph. D. With an Introduction by Henry C. 

Adams, Ph. D. Pp. is, 250. Price, $1.75-. New York: Thomas Y. 

Crowell & Co., 1896. 

In Volume IX of the Library of Economics and Politics, Dr. Dixon 
deals with the subject of State Railroad Control. An introduction to 
the book is written by Professor Henry C. Adams, " to show the bear- 
ing of a detailed study upon railroad control in a particular state to 
the great railroad problem." Professor Adams believes that the solu- 
tion of the railroad question in this country must come about either 
through government ownership or through railroad regulation by 
means of commissions, and he rejects the former method as an un- 
desirable and impossible one. The commission system is on trial 
both by the states and by the national government. The detailed 
study of the history and results of a typical railway commission, such 
as that of the State of Iowa, has value, because it must inevitably 
show what are the possibilities of the commission plan of railway 
regulation. 

Dr. Dixon divides his book into four parts, in the first of which he 
deals with the Railroad History of Iowa before 1878. Part II., is 
devoted to the discussion of the Advisory Commission, established by 
the State of Iowa in 1878. The author goes into the work of the 
Commission with much detail, and shows an intimate knowledge of 
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the subject he is treating. In Part III., the history of the Commission 
with Power is given. In 1888 the State of Iowa substituted for the 
Advisory Commission another one having mandatory powers, the 
body that still has charge of the regulation of railroads in the State of 
Iowa. Part IV., is devoted to a brief presentation of general conclusions. 

The author began his study believing that the Advisory Commission 
was more desirable than the one having mandatory powers; but his 
investigation has led him to alter his views. He believes that the 
change which Iowa made in 1888 was wise; the only mistake 
made by that law being that of changing the office of railroad com- 
missioners from an appointive to an elective one. Although Dr. 
Dixon feels that the mandatory commission has proven more success- 
ful in Iowa than the advisory commission would have proven had it 
been continued, still he does not draw the conclusion that mandatory 
commissions are in all cases more desirable than the other type. 
Which form of commission organization a state should adopt depends 
upon the character of its population, its commercial and industrial 
interests, and its geographical situation. 

The author's general conclusion is that the commission plan of 
regulation has been a success, and that it should be adhered to in the 
future. He believes that the degree of national regulation should be 
increased to correspond with the ever growing importance of interstate 
as compared with infrastate traffic. Both Professor Adams and Dr. 
Dixon believe that the state commissions will always have a function 
to perform, and that the development of national regulation will never 
render state regulation useless. Some combined system of national 
and state control is the thing to be desired. The conclusions of the 
author are conservative and thoroughly sound. 

Dr. Dixon's book is a temperate, careful and valuable study of an 
important subject. The work has, however, the serious literary defect 
of containing far too much quotation. The book could have been 
made a fourth smaller, and would have been made more readable by 
avoiding quotation wherever it was possible. Even in the chapter on 
Conclusions, at the close of Part II., one-third of the matter pre- 
sented is quoted. In the conclusions of Part III., fully one-half is 
quoted. This is, however, only a literary defect, and does not detract 
from the scientific value of the work. Emory R. Johnson. 
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When a book has passed into its fourth edition critical comment is 
hound to be well nigh exhausted. Moreover, this edition derives a 



